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SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

By  Consul  Thomas  B.  L.  LaytoiD,  Tahiti,  October  15,  1916. 

The  consular  district  of  Tahiti  embraces  all  of  the  islands  in  the 
Sonth  Pacific  Ocean  that  are  included  in  the  Society,  the  Tuamotu, 
and  the  Tnbuai  Archipelagoes;  the  Marquesas,  Gambier,  and  Mare- 
tiri  groups;  and  the  island  of  Rapa — a  total  of  more  than  200 
islands  and  islets  belo^iging  to  France  and  known  as  the  French 
Establishments  in  Oceania,  or  more  commonly  known  as  the  Soci- 
ety Islands.  The  total  population  is  estimated  at  8;],000,  made  up 
of  about  26,000  natives,  some  3,000  (^hinese,  and  about  4.000  of  all 
other  nationalities,  including  Europeans  and  Americans.  The  in- 
habitants are  imevenly  distributed  throughout  the  various  groups, 
leaving  many  of  the  islands  uninhabited. 

Papeete  is  the  capital  and  chief  city,  and  the  seat  of  the  colonial 
government.  It  is  also  the  principal  seaport,  through  which  prac- 
tically all  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  archipelagoes  and  groups  is 
carried  on.  It  is  on  the  island  of  Tahiti,  in  the  Society  group,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  4,500. 

Steamship  Service — Telephone  and  Wireless  Systems. 

The  Society  Islands  are  reached  from  the  United  States  by  the 
steamers  of  the  Union  Steamship  Co.,  a  British  concern  with  head- 
quarters at  Dunedin,  New  Zealand.  One  vessel  leaves  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Papeete  every  28  da^'s,  the  time  in  transit  being  12  da^s. 
The  colony  is  also  in  communication  with  AVellington,  Nev*?  Zeah^nd, 
by  the  same  line  of  steamers,  every  28  days,  and  by  an  intermediate 
vessel  from  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  once  a  month.  There  are  no 
other  steajnship  connections.  The  great  disadvantage  in  the  estab- 
lished nuiil  service  is  that  the  steamer  from  San  Francisco  arrives 
two  days  after  the  departure  of  the  northbound  vessel,  causing  the 
correspondence  to  remain  unanswered  for  a  period  of  28  days  after 
it  is  received. 

Telephone  service  is  provided  by  a  private  company  in  the  city  of 
Papeete,  and  the  system  extends  practically  to  all  parts  of  the  island 
of  Tahiti.  The  rates  are  approximately  $37  a  year,  with  no  extra 
charges  for  long-distance  calls.  The  company  also  provides  public 
stations  throughout  the  city  and  island.  There  is  no  telegraphic 
communication  in  the  colony,  and  the  telephone  service  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  one  island  of  Tahiti. 
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The  radio  station  erected  and  owned  by  the  Government  was  com- 
pleted and  ready  to  receive  and  transmit  commercial  messages  on 
December  28,  1015.  Prior  to  that  time  there  had  been  onl}^  a  re- 
ceiving station. 

Society  Islands  Not  a  Manufacturing  Colony. 

The  colony  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  manufactures.  Two 
small  sugar  factories  producing  an  inferior  grade  of  sugar  in  quan- 
tities too  small  to  meet  the  local  demand,  two  or  three  small  planing 
and  saw-milling  shops,  three  boat-building  establishments,  and  a 
few  Chinese  shoe-making  and  machine  shops  malce  up  the  total.  A 
local  company  furnishes  electricity  for  lighting  purposes  and  only 
from  sunset  to  sinirise.  There  is  also  a  small  ice  factory  scarcely 
furnishing  enough  for  the  local  demand.  These  are  the  only  manu- 
factures in  the  entire  colony  and  all  are  in  the  city  of  Papeete. 

Coconuts,  Vanilla  Beans,  Fruit,  Coffee,  Tobacco, 

The  Society  Islands  are  essentially  ;)gricu]tural,  the  chief  products 
being  coconu.ts  and  vanilla  beans.  The  large  profits  realized  from 
these  two  products,  chiefly  from  copra,  have  diverted  attention  from 
other  crops  that  might  be  cultivated  to  ad^  anlage.  Fruit  is  the  only 
other  product  that  receives  any  attention.  Oranges  have  some  im- 
portance in  the  foreign  trade,  but  although  limes,  pineapples,  alli- 
gator pears,  and  bananas  grow  well,  they  scarcely  enter  in  the  list 
of  exports.  Coffee  and  tobacco  might  also  prove  valuable  products 
and  with  care  might  become  important  sources  of  revenue. 

Copra  is  by  far  the  chief  article  of  export.  As  nearly  all  of  the 
islands  of  which  the  colony  is  composed  are  well  adapt*xl  to  the 
growing  of  coconuts,  the  production  of  copra  has  become  the  chief 
industry.  The  trees  grow  wild  nearly  everywhere  and  in  such  abund- 
ance that  only  a  comparatively  few  privately  owned  plantations 
have  been  brought  into  bearing.  As  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  colony 
is  either  claimed  or  really  owned  by  the  natives  and  as  on  almost 
every  acre  there  are  cov-onut  palms,  the  production  of  copra  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  They  control  to  a  great  extent 
the  annual  output,  which  largely  depends  on  the  prices  offered ;  if 
this  is  not  satisfactory  the  nuts  are  likely  to  be  left  on  the  trees  or 
to  be  used  for  other  purposes.  The  production  of  both  nuts  and  copra 
could  easily  be  trebled  by  proper  attention. 

Vanilla  culture  is  the  second  industry  of  importance  in  the  colony, 
and  is  also  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  natives:  but  Avhile 
the  growing  of  the  ])lant  and  the  curing  of  the  beans  is  their  monop- 
oly, the  handling  of  the  output  and  its  exportation  belongs  chiefly 
to  the  Chinese  merchants  in  the  various  islands. 

The  native  gathers  the  beans  whenever  and  wherever  he  may  re- 
gardless of  the  degree  of  maturity.  Once  cured  and  dried  the  im- 
mature bean  can  not  be  told  from  the  fully  matured  and  properh' 
cured  article.  The  inferior  quality  is  exported  and  only  when  the 
foreign  market  is  reached  is  its  inferiority  discovered.  Owing  to 
this  the  price  of  vanilla  has  recently  decreased  and  the  product  that 
once  was  an  important  source  of  revenue  is  fast  taking  a  lower  place 
in  the  list  of  exports.  Besides  this  condition  a  pest  is  fast  spreading 
in  the  colony  and  threatens  to  destroy  the  industry. 
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Phosphate  Deposits — Mother-of-Pearl  Shell. 

In  the  deposit  of  phosphate  on  the  island  of  Makatea,  the  colony 
})ossesses  a  valuable  source  of  revenue.  The  supply  is  said  to  be  prac- 
tically inexhaustible.  The  island  is  4i  miles  long  and  its  greatest 
Avidth  a  little  over  l^  miles.  Its  exploitation  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
French  company  (The  Societe  Francaise  des  Phosphates  de 
rOceanie)  which  has  obtained  the  lease  of  almost  the  entire  area  of 
the  island  from  the  native,  owuers.  A  modern  electrically  driven 
plant  has  been  installed  to  handle  the  product  and  to  load  it  aboard 
ships. 

]M()ther-()f-i)earl  sliells  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  one  of 
the  most  imj^ortant  of  the  ex})orts,  but  the  conditions  in  Europe  have 
practically  shut  oil'  the  I^ondou  market  and  the  product  has  decreased 
in  value  for  the  time  being. 

Other  products  that  to  a  minor  extent  enter  into  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  colony  are  beche  de  mer,  fungus,  beeswax,  and  an  in- 
significant amount  of  cotton. 
Method  of  Merchandising-. 

At  Papeete  are  located  all  of  the  importing  and  exporting  houses 
and  it  is  from  this  point  that  the  entire  colony  is  supplied  with  im- 
ported merchandise.  It  is  also  from  this  \)o\nt  that  the  products  of 
the  islands  (with  the  exception  of  the  phosphate  that  is  exported 
from  the  island  of  Makatea)  destined  for  foreign  markets  are 
shipped.  The  greater  portion  of  the  merchandising  in  the  colony  is 
controlled  by  French  and  British  importing  houses  who,  while  they 
are  Avholesalers,  do  an  extensive  retail  business  and  at  the  same  time 
supply  the  greater  number  of  the  smaller  retailers.  These  latter, 
chiefly  Chinese,  are  really  distributers  for  the  larger  houses.  These 
Chinese  merchants  (of  Avliom  there  are  some  three  or  four  of  con- 
siderable importance),  in  turn  are  themselves  importers  and  carry 
on  the  same  sort  of  relations  with  still  smaller  merchants  of  their 
own  nationality,  who  in  turn  become  their  distributers. 

Foreign  Trade  of  the  Colony. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  $4.'") 7,008  in  the  imijorts  into  the  Society 
Islands  for  1!)15  and  in  the  exports  a  loss  of  $150,409,  whereas  in 
1!)14:  the  imports  had  fallen  otf  l)y  $110,405  and  the  exports  by 
$580,055  compared  with  lOl;].  The  recovery  in  exports  therefcre 
seems  to  indicate  that  general  conditions  were  steadily  improving. 

The  following  table  gives  the  vahie  of  the  imports  from  and  ex- 
ports to  each  country  during  1014  and  1015 : 


Countries. 


Imports  from. 


1915 


Exports  to. 


1915 


TTnited  Slates 

( ireat  Britain 

France 

flermany 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 
All  other  countries 

Total 


$759, G33 
121,741 
273, 839 

40, 699 
342, 509 

87,995 


$648, 390 

38,547 

148, 672 

4, 815 

284,936 

43,393 


S805,988 
142, 938 
139,090 


1,626,416 


1, 168, 753 


1,643,964 


109,013 
2'X),o20 


1,487,555 
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Articles  Imported. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  articles  and  their  value  imported 
into  the  colony  during  1914  and  1915: 


Articles. 


Automobiles  and  accessories 

Biscuits  (sea) 

Butter 

Clothing  (ready-made) 

Coal... 

Cordage,  rope,  twine 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Lace  ciu-tains,  embroid- 
eries   

Muslin 

Parens 

Prints 

All  other 

Fish: 

Dried,  smoked,  salted . . 

Salmon  (canned) 

All  other  (canned) 

Flour 

Hosiery 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures 
of: 

Corrugated,  galvanized 
roofing , 

Hardware , 

Jute  (bags  empty) , 

Lard 

Lingerie 

Live  stock: 

Beef  cattle 

Other :.... 


$54,617 
30,  e.'-^ 
.31, 5:n 
l',6?2 
17, 881 
£1,123 


18, 2?9 
21,2SJ 
2tj,  9)5 
16, 238 
.  49, 994 


4,044 
23, 579 

9,398 
121, 154 
29,528 


27, 573 
31, 2:6 
16, 913 
9,ti48 
44,013 

25,052 
8,550 


S2S,  594 
22,917 
£1,911 
1^975 
.^6,  ^73 
14, 450 


3,035 
4,C18 
9,365 
12, 185 
37,  715 


3,234 
20,4-57 

6,847 
103,675 
10,013 


12,976 

24,8-8 
15, 592 
10, 077 
24, 785 

18, 049 
7,028 


Articles. 


Meat: 

Canned,  incUKlini  came 

Sahed 

MilV,  canned 

Oils,  mineral: 

dasoline 

Petroleum,  refined 

Rice 

Shoes 

Soap  (ordinary) 

Sugar: 

Brown 

Refined 

Toys 

W  ines: 

Sparkling 

Still. ...^ 

Wood,  manufactures  of: 

Bo.xes  (empty) 

Doors  and  blinds 

Furniture 

Lumber — 

Planed 

Not  planed 

Another 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1914 


SS4,146 
lO.liiG 

21,1,89 

28,470 
19,285 
41,015 
29, 239 
2G,  931 

22,009 
12, 883 
24,471 

4,ir5 
35,401 

7,459 
6, 761 
14,978 

41,046 
39, 496 
15,331 

485, 737 


1,626,416 


850, 914 
5,504 
13, 761 

30, 789 
21, 579 
43,316 
24, 102 
27,081 

15, 661 
12, 922 
9,406 

1,228 
29,389 

8,472 
2,058 
4,547 

18.966 

19.349 

6,325 

340, 185 


1,168,753 


It  will  be  n(  ted  that  there  was  almost  a  general  decrease  in  im- 
ports, with  the  exception  cf  a  few  articles,  during  1915,  as  compared 
with  1914.  The  largest  decreases  were  in  lumber  and  manufactures 
of,  cotton  goods,  iron,  and  manufactures  of,  etc.  The  economy  prac- 
ticed during  the  year  was  most  noticeable  in  building  operations  and 
only  the  more  necessary  constructions  were  undertaken.  Luxuries 
were  also  dispensed  with  as  is  shown  by  the  decrease  in  cotton  goods, 
canned  fish  and  meats,  and  in  the  value  of  automobiles  imported. 
The  natives  usually  spend  considerable  on  wearing  apparel,  and  are 
normally  large  consumers  of  preserved  foods  which  they  seem  to 
prefer  to  the  fresh  articles.  On  the  other  hand  increases  occurred  in 
such  commodities  as  lard,  rice,  sugar,  coal,  refined  petroleum,  and 
ordinary  soap.  These  articles,  such  as  rice,  lard,  and  ordinary  soap, 
are  further  evidence  of  economy,  as  in  normal  times  butter  rather 
than  lard  and  the  finer  grades  of  soap  are  in  demand;  while  rice  is 
usually  replaced  by  some  more  expensive  article  of  diet. 

Articles  Exported. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principle  exports  during 
1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 


Beeswax 

Beche  de  mer 

Coconuts 

Copra 

Cotton 

Fungus 

Mother-of-pearl  shell 


1914 

1915 

1698 

$25 

115 

2,336 

21,822 

22,689 

672,606 

770,693 

5,534 

2,144 

173 

1,553 

138, 682 

56,526 

Articles. 


Oranges 

Phosphate 

Vanilla  beans 

All  other  articles. 

Total 


1914 


S16,517 
281,489 
465, 834 
40,494 


1,643,964 


1915 


$15,504 
276,855 
297, 469 
41,761 


1,487,555 
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Copra  brings  in  the  largest  income  annually  and  might  have 
reached  even  "higher  figures  for  1915  had  shipping  facilities  been 
adequate  and  had  the  European  marlcets  been  available.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  Tahitian  copra  is  excellent  when  properly  cured,  Init  it 
frequently  happens  that  it  is  imperfectly  dried  in  the  sun  or  that  it 
has  been  affected  by  rain  or  moisture.  With  care,  hovrever,  the  sun- 
dried  meat  is  considered  the  best.  Smoke  drying  is  not  known  in 
the  colony. 
Imports  from  the  Ilnited  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imjiorts  from  the  United   States 
into  the  colony  during  1914  and  1915  : 


Articles. 


Automobiles  and  accessories  — 

Bags,  jute,  empty 

Biscuits,  sea 

Butter , 

Clothing,  ready-made 

Chemicals  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts   

Drucs  and  medical  compounds. 

Paints,  inks,  pencils 

Cordasje,  rope,  twine 

Cotton  manufactiues 

Fish: 

Dried,  salted,  canned 

Salmon,  canned 

All  other 

Flour 

Hosiery,  silk  and  cotton 

Lard . .' 

Lingerie 

Meat : 

Canned,  including  game 

Salted 

Metal  manufactures: 

Cutlery  and  edged  tools. . . . 

Hardware  and  tinware 

Iron  and  steel  bars  and  rods. 

Machinery  and  machine 
tools 


$50, 349 
6,347 
23, 824 


9,106 

2,  M9 
4,9^:! 
2,9.'w 
l.'),467 
l»,  294 

3,n4 

23,378 
2,1S4 
121,078 
4,934 
8,446 
7,874 

3,046 
3,179 

8,335 

25,068 

4,481 

29, 106 


1915 


$25, 940 

9,880 

18,077 

560 

12, 208 

2, 611 
6, 513 
3,296 
11,860 
42, 665 

3,  2.34 
20,446 

1,728 
103, 5.59 

5, 094 

7,292 
13,647 

2,302 
1,922 

10, 127 

20,837 

1,538 

5,880 


Articles. 


Metal  manufactures— Contd. 

Machinery,  sewing 

All  other  "manufactures 

Mineral  oils: 

(iasoline 

Petroleum,  refined 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of. . . 

Rice 

Shoes 

Soapj 

Sugar,  refmed 

Toys 

Vegetables: 

Beans,  lentils,  peas 

Potatoes 

Salted 

Another 

Wines,  still 

Wood: 

Boxes,  empty L 

Doors  and  blinds 

Furniture 

Planed 

Not  planed 

All  other 

All  other  articles 

Total 


25,232 

30, 399 

7,445 

16,029 

6,401 

5,310 

20,835 

.34, 677 

27,379 

22,964 

1,645 

961 

2,973 

2, 962 

3,983 

5,313 

759,633 


$798 
13,827 


5,711 
2,512 
3,896 
2,003 
14, 133 

:!,343 
2,052 
4,280 
18, 232 
18, 894 
5,764 
97, 108 


048, 390 


While  according  to  the  official  statistics  the  value  of  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  into  the  colony  decreased  by  $111,243  in  1915, 
it  furnished  in  excess  of  other  countries  certain  articles  that  it  had 
never  before  supplied  to  so  great  an  extent.  Many  of  the  decreases 
are  but  temporary  and  will  be  again  supplied  as  soon  as  conditions 
return  to  normal. 
American  Trade  with  the  Colony. 

In  normal  times  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  is  with  the  United 
States,  and  even  in  times  such  as  have  followed  the  Avar,  that  country 
has  lead  both  in  exports  to  and  imports  from  the  Society  Islands. 

The  colony  can  consume  so  much  of  foreign  imports  and  no  more ; 
its  population  is  too  small  to  permit  of  a  large  increase.  Purchases 
are  never  made  direct  from  manufacturers,  but  through  San  Fran- 
cisco commission  merchants  some  8  or  10  of  whom  handle  all  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  colony  with  the  United  States,  With 
those  houses  each  local  merchant  has  a  si^ecial  agreement  and  open 
accounts  are  kept.  Orders  seldom  vary  from  year  to  year  and  are 
always  for  practically  the  same  commodities. 

The  language  of  the  country  is  French,  but  there  is  a  w'ide  knowl- 
edge of  English.  It  is  preferable,  however,  to  communicate  in  the 
language  of  the  country  and  that  catalogues  be  in  French. 
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Declared  Exports  to  TTnited  States. 

The  total  \n\ne  of  the  exports  from  the  Society  Ishiiids  to  the 
United  States  chiriiio-  1915,  according  to  invoices. certified  at  this  con- 
snhite,  was  $975,314j^ao-ainst  $914,380  in  1914.  A  detailed  statement 
of  the  exports  for  the  two  years  follows : 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

S166 

21,725 

482,  (i27 

0,895 

4.342 

11,090 

PS47 
33,083  ! 
040,416 
22, 188 

""4,"  800 

1 

Vanilla  beans 

?378. 140 

32 

9,300 

$273, 929 

Coconuts 

All  other  articles 

51 

Coin  and  hank  notes 

Total 

914,389 

975,314 

Phosphate  (natural) 

The  total  value  of  returned  American  goods  in  1915  was  $7,843, 
compared  with  $8,890  in  1914. 

The  exports  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  5,1G8  long  tons  of  phos- 
phate, valued  at  $-20,072  in  1914,  and  5,150  tons,  valued  at  $20,000  in 
1915.  There  Avere  no  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  or  to  Porto 
Eico. 
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